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and last, * but not least, eveiy child wants to know
Theie they are, those desires, leady to act on occasion
and our business is to make due use of this natural pro-
vision foi the work of education We do make use of
the desiies, not wisely, but too well We run our schools
upon emulation, the desire of every child to be first, and
not the ablest, but the most pushing, comes to the front
We quicken emulation by the common desire to get and
to have, that is, by the impulse of avance So we offer
prues, exhibitions, scholarships, eveiy incentive that
can be proposed We cause him to work for our appro-
bation, we play upon his vanity, and the boy does more
than he can What is the harm, we say, when all those
springs of action are in the child already ' The athlete
is beginning to discover that he suffers elsewhere from
the undue development of any set of muscles, and the
boy whose ambition, or emulation, has been unduly
stimulated becomes a flaccid person But there is a
worse evil We all want knowledge just as much as we
want bread We know it is possible to cure the latter
appetite by giving more stimulating food, and the
worst of using other spurs to learning is that a natural
love of knowledge which should carry us through eager
school-days, and give a spice of adventure to the duller
days of mature life, is effectually choked, and boys
and girls ' Cram to pass but not to know, they do pass
but they don't know ' The divine curiosity which should
have been an equipment for life hardly survives early
schooldays

Now it has been demonstrated very fully indeed that
the dehghtfulness of knowledge is sufficient to carry a
pupil joyfully and eagerly through his school life and
that prizes and places, praise, blame and punishment,
are unnecessary in so far as they are used to secure ardent
interest and eager work The love of knowledge is
sufficient Each of those other stimuli should no doubt